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An ENQUIRY, Xe. 


DVEFORE the cloſe of the laſt war, the 
inhabitants of the Engliſh colonies in Ame- 
rica were conſidered as Engliſhmen, having a 


right to the ſame privileges with thoſe who con- 
tinued to reſide in England, ſubjected to no ſe- 

| parate laws, except ſuch as the mutual advan- 
tages of commerce and ſituation rendered indiſ- 
penſably requiſite. In this capacity they \ were 
defended and protected by the arms of Great- 
Britain; and every Engliſhman, regardleſs of 
the treaſure that was laviſhed in the cauſe of the 
colonies, conſidered every advantage gained as 


an extenſion of the laws, freedom, and power of 


this country. The open and unſuſpicious. Eng- 


liſh, never apprehended that their diſtant fellow 
citizens would have the fainteſt wiſh to tear from 
the parent ſtate members that ſhe had guarded 


With ſo much affection, and nouriſhed with fo f 


much of her blood. The French were of dif- 


ferent ſentiments, they declared publickly in the 
coffee-houſes at Paris, that the conqueſt of Ca- 
| nada would be no injury to France, but would 
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ultimately break the forces of Britain, by open- 
ing a way to the ſeparation of provinces which 
now made a part of her united ſtrength. The 
intercepted letters of Montcalm, the celebrated 
commander of the French forces in Canada, de- 
clared the ſame ſentiments. Yet ſo little defe- 
rence did Engliſhmen pay to their opinions, that 
a pamphlet, ſuppoſed to be wrote by the Earl of 
Bath, addreſſed to a noble Peer, and a great Com- 
moner which was publiſhed purpoſely to warn 
the nation of ſome errors they were likely to com- 
mit, in the intended treaty of peace, and which 
ſtrongly recommended the retaining of the Weſt 
India iſlands, preferably to the northern conti- 


nent of America, never ſupported this opinion, 
by the ſmalleſt hint, that in order to ſecure more 


firmly the allegiance of the New-England pro- 
vinces to Britain, it might be expedient to leave 
part of Canada in poſſeſſion of the French. The 


"Engliſh, conſcious of their own intentions, and 
having not the leaſt diſtruſt of the mutual con- 
fidence and affection of their fellow citizens in 
. that part of the empire, were anxious ſolely to ſe- 
cure their colonies from foreign violence. Actu- 
ated by theſe principles, they retained Canada, 


and 
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and relinquiſhed the more profitable poſſeſſions 
of Martinico and Guadaloupe. 

Unhappily this belief of reciprocal affection 
is now found to be an illuſion: A civil war is 
commenced between Great-Britain and her colo- 
nies of North America : A war that muſt ſome- 
where imply the deepeſt guilt. But to which 
party the guilt is to be imputed is the ſubject of 
the following diſquiſition; and the cauſe of the 


4 
2 


injured part, the moſt intereſting cauſe that 
has occurred ſince the Revolution, will dwell 
on every honeſt citizen's mind, and prove a 
ſufficient apology for the attempt of a private 
perſon to perform a talk for which others haye 


: ſuperior advantages of information and ability, 
. but none a more diſintereſted deſire to eſtabliſn 
: the truth. 

} The thirteen provinces of America, which are 
; . war with Britain, were eſtabliſned in conſe- 
quence of charters granted to them by the crown 
| of England. They continued till very lately 
; without exception to acknowledge the authority 


of theſe charters : They have indeed boaſted of 
them as their ſureſt arms of defence. Habemus 
/ enatus conſultum quaſi gladium i in waging conditum, 5 
ſays the Farmer s Letters. 
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The firſt charter was granted by | James J. 
in the year 1606, to Sir Thomas Gates, and 


others of the city of London and elſewhere, giv- 


ing them licence to deduce colonies into any 


part of America, lying between four and thirty 
and five and forty degrees of northern latitude.” 
Which tract of country includes the whole of 


the four colonies of New-England, except a 


very ſmall part of the provinces of Main and 


New Hampſhire, the whole of the colonies of 


New York, Jerſey, Penſylvania, the counties of 


Newcaſtle, Kent, Suſſex on Delawarre ; the 


| colonies of Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
ina and part of South Carolina. This charter, 
, conformably to the deſire of the gentlemen to 
whom it was granted, appointed that two colo- 


nies or plantations ſhould be eſtabliſhed. One of 
them by certain knights and others of the city 


of London and elſewhere, at any place on the 


coaſt of America, between thirty four and forty 


one degrees of northern latitude, which ſhould be 
called the firſt colony. And the other by certain 
| knights and others of Plymouth and other places ; 
between thirty eight and forty five degrees of 
5 northern latitude, which ſhould be called the ſe- 


cond, or Plymouth colony. And to prevent their 


interfering 
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interfering with each other, the charter provided, 


that as ſoon as any ſettlement was fixed, no ſub- 
ſequent plantation ſhould be made within one 


hundred miles of that which bad been juſt 


planted. The charter ordains, that each of theſe 
colonies ſhall have a council to regulate all cautes 
which may ariſe within the colony; it further 


ordains that one ſuperior, or domeſtic council, 


ſhall be eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of thirteen perſons 
appointed by the king, which ſhall be called the 
council of Virginia, and have the ſuperior ma- 
nagement and direction only of all matters that 


concern the government of the ſeveral colonies 


within the above mentioned precincts. And to en- 


courage the firſt ſettlers, they are allowed to im- 


poſe a duty of two and a half per cent. on all 
merchandizes imported into the ſaid colonies by 
perſons not being of the colonies, but being of 


the realms and under the obedience of the king; 


and five per cent. on all merchandizes imported 
by other perſons. Theſe duties, during the ſpacc 
of twenty one years, are to be wholly applied to 5 
the benefit of the colonies within which they are 
levied ; and at the expiration of that term they 
are to be taken to the uſe of the king, and col- 


lected by. 6 ſuch officers and miniſters as the king 
5 ſhall 


(0) 


ſhall appoint. It further ordains, that the inha- 
bitants of the colonies, and ſuch children as 


| ſhall be born within the precincts of them, are 


* all the liberties, franchiſes, and im- 


munities, within any of the king's other domi- 
nions, to all intents and purpoſes as if they had 
been abiding, and born within the realm of 
England, or any other of the ſaid dominions.” 
The + proprietors of the firſt charter not 
meeting with the expected ſucceſs, obtained 
from the crown an alteration of their char- 


to enjoy 


ter ; and the thirteen provinces, now at war 


with Britain, have in conſequence: received diſ- 
tinct charters under ſucceſſive reigns. To encou- 


rage the original ſettlers, the firſt charter of Maſſa- 


chuſet's Bay, granted to the people of New Eng- 


land an exemption from all taxes for the ſpace 


of one and twenty years. And the charter of 
Penſylvania declared, that the inhabitants of 
that colony ſhould not be taxed, except by their 
own aſſemblies, or by act of parliament in Eng- 
land. And in every charter it is declared, that 
not only all the Engliſh who ſettle in the colo- 
nies, ſhall retain the rights and privileges of Eng- 


liſhmen, but all who are born there, or in the 
paſſage to and from England to the ſeveral colo- : 


nies, 


s 

2 
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nies, ſhall be deemed natural born ſubjects of 

England. * 
Since therefore the inhabitants of the Engliſh 

colonies retain and poſſeſs the rights, privi- 


| leges, and freedom of Engliſhmen, and are pro- 


tected by Engliſh arms, they are of courſe ſub- 


ject to the laws of the Engliſh parliament : For 


it is impoſſible to poſſeſs the rights of a citizen 
without being ſubject to the duties and allegi- 
ance of one - and the very clauſes in the char- 
ters, which judiciouſly and humanely exempt the 
colonies from taxation for a certain number of 
years, after their firſt ſettlement, virtually imply 
the right and propriety of their being taxed if 
found expedient at the expiration of that term. 

By the ſpirit of the charters, it is maniſeſt 


that the ſeveral princes who granted them, and 


the planters or corporations to whom they were 
granted, conſidered the colonies as ſubject to the 
legiſlative authority of England. It is now proper 


to 


fes s hiſtory of the charters of Maſſachuſet's Bay, in a 


of Great Britain; and a collection of charters printed for 
Owen, Almon and Blythe, in 1786 


pamphlet, written by Iſrael Mauduit, Eſq; and a mi- 


nute detail of the ſeveral charters, in a book, entitled, 
Remarks on the principal Acts of the Thirteenth Parliament 
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to enquire what has been the conduct of Eng- 
land towards them, from the granting of the 


charters to the origin of the preſent conteſt. 


Eight years after granting the firſt charter of 
Virginia, the houſe of commons having received 


- petitions, and being about to paſs a bill relating 
to that charter, it was moved, that a member of 
the houſe, being a patentee, or one of thoſe to 


whom the charter of Virginia had been jointly 


granted, and as ſuch intereſted in the petition then 
depending before the houſe, ſhould withdraw du- 
ring the debate; it was reſolved by the houſe, 
that he ſhould not withdraw; and this reſolution 


was formed on the following parity of reaſon, 


that if there was a bill depending concerning 


York, the member for York would not with- 


draw, for it concerneth the common-wealth.” 
A reaſon which implies, that the houſe conſider- 


ed Virginia as a part of the ſtate no leſs than 


any borough in England.“ 


During the civil wars, when the houſe of 
commons alone, or jointly with the lords, aſ- 


| ſumed the ſovereignty of Britain, they aſſumed 
the ſame authority over the colonies as over any 
county in England. They paſſed an ordinance 


© 4 Journals, vol. 1. page 481 and 487. 
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in the year 1642; exempting them for a time 
from all taxations whatever; in the year 1646, 


they paſſed another ordinance, exempting them, 


during the ſpace of three years, from all cuſ- 
toms, ſubſidies, taxations, impoſitions, or other 


duty, EXCEPT THE EXCISE,” * 


In the year 1630, they declare in the pre- 
amble to an act, or ordinance, * That in Vir- 


ginia, and divers other places in America, there 


are colonies and plantations which were planted 
at the coſt, ſettled by the people, and ſupported 
by the authority of this nation ; which are and 
ought to be fubordinate to, and dependent upon 
England, and have ever ſince the planting thereof 
been and ought to be, ſubject to ſuch laws, or- 


ders, and regulations as are, or ſhall be made by 


the parliament of England.” 
In the year 1650 they bee that celebrated 


ordinance of Oliver St. Jobn, which, though 


the offspring of the pride and revenge of an in- 


dividual, has proved moſt honourable and bene- 
ficial to England. The ordinance reſtrained the 


commerce of every Engliſh colony to Britain. 
Theſe ſeveral ordinances, which ſo indiſputably 


aſſert the ſupreme authority of England over all 


* 


PI 8 ; "in 
* See Lords Journals, vol. 8. page 685. 
'F See Parl. Hift. . 19; Page 314, 316. 


its American colonies, were paſſed by a houſe of 
commons choſen by the people of England, at a 
time when their dread of flavery, had wound up 
the ſpirit of freedom to its higheſt pitch. If 
therefore theſe gentlemen, confeſſedly zealous for 
liberty, aſſerted their authority over the colonies, 
reſtrained their commerce, and approved the tax- 
ing of them even with internal taxes, the taxes 
of exciſe, they certainly did not conſider them- 
ſelves as guilty of acts of oppreſſion ; they 
thought they were innocently diſcharging their 
duty, in ſupporting the glory and welfare of 
England. The candid and liberal will aſcribe 

to others the ſame motives of action. 
Alfter the Reſtoration, the king, lords, and 
commons, continued to aſſume the ſame ſupreme 
authority over the colonies, as had been exerciſed 
by the ſeveral ſovereign powers, during the pre- 
ceding twenty years. They granted to the crown 
a duty of tonnage and poundage, and declare 
the duties ſhall be payable upon commodities not 
only imported into the realm of England, but 
alſo into the dominions thereunto belonging. 
See 12 Charles II. | 
They wiſely and unanimouſly paſſed an act, 
called, the Ac of Navigation, confirming the be- 
forementioned 
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forementioned celebrated ordinance of $7. John, 


which act reſt rained the commerce of the colonies 


to their mother country. See 12 Car. II. c. 18. 
Three years after they paſſed another act to 
keep the colonies, as they expreſs themſelves, 


m a firmer dependance on England, to make this 


kingdom a ſtaple not only of the commodities 
of the plantations, but alſo of the commodities 


of other countries for ſupplying them. See 15 
Car. II. c. 7. 


In the year 1672, they _ an act impoſing 
a duty on ſugar, molaſſes, tobacco, &c. when 


tranſported from one colony to another; which 


duties or cuſtoms are ordered to be collected by 


officers appointed by the commiſſioners of the 


cuſtoms in England, and the penalty for non- 
payment to be the ſame as for defrauding his 


majeſty of his cuſtoms in England; theſe cuſ- 


toms were appointed to be levied at the ports 


from which the commodities were exported. 


On the payment of theſe duties the colonies 
aſſumed the liberty of exporting theſe goods to 
foreign markets; but to prevent ſuch a falſe in- 
terpretation of the act, in the year 1696 (7 and 


8 William III. c. 22) another act was made, in 


which theſe ſeveral duties are ordered to be paid 
Ca: on 


( 12 ) 


en goods tranſported from one colony to another ; 


and it is further provided, that notwithſtanding 


the payment of ſuch duties, ſecurity ſhall be 


given that the goods are to be exported to ſome 


part of his majeſty's dominions ; and the officers 
appointed for collecting theſe his majeſty's re- 


venue (as the act calls them) have the ſame 
en e be, ſearching, and entering wharfs, 


warehouſes, &c. as the officers of the cuſtoms 
in England. 
In this revenue act of king William there i 18 


this remarkable clauſe, very ſimilar to the ordi- 
nance of 1650, before mentioned, and alſo to 


the Declaratory Act paſſed in his preſent ma- 


jeſty's reign, when lord Rockingham was firſt 


lord of the treaſury, * That all laws, bye-laws, 


uſages or cuſtoms, at this time, or which here- 


after ſhall be in practice in any of the ſaid plan- 


tations, which are in any wiſe repugnant to the 
before mentioned laws, or any of them, ſo far as 
they do relate to the ſaid plantations, or any 
of them, or which are any wiſe repugnant to 
this preſent act, or to any other law hereafter to 
be made in this kingdom, ſo far as ſuch laws 


ſhall relate to and mention the ſaid plantations, 
55 are 


© * See page 9- 
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are illegal, null, and void to all intents and pur- 
poſes whatſoever.” 

The above act alſo DE ee the internal po- 
licy of the colonies, by precluding the coloniſts 
from alienating their lands in favour of others 
than natural born ſubjects. 


In queen Anne's reign ſeveral acts were paſſed, 


prohibiting the exportation of rice and molaſſes 
to foreign markets; prohibiting the cutting 


down of pine, pitch or tar trees, not incloſed 


and under a certain diameter; aſcertaining the 


rates of foreign coins in America; ; eſtablithing | 


a general Poſt- Office, and appointing poſt- maſ- 


ters, and fixing the rates of poſtage. Theſe 


acts not only regulate the internal government 
of the ſeveral colonies, but the laſt of them 
actually raiſes an internal revenue. See 3 and 4 
Anne, c. 5 and 10; 6 Anne, . 30 . gth Anne, 


; C. IO. 


In the reign of George I. an act was made, or- 
dering the plantation duties, as they are in this 
act called, which were eſtabliſhed by the 2 5th of 
Charles I. to be paid into the exchequer ; and 


in the ſame reign, an act was made further re- 


ſtraining the cutting of pine trees, conformably 
to the act made in queen Anne's reign; and in 
d- 
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Greenwich Hoſpital. 
paſſed, reſtraining the governors and aſſemblies 
of the provinces, from making any act, order, 
| reſolution, or vote, whereby paper bills, or bills 
of credit, ſhall be created or iſſued, and alſo the 


( 14 ) 


two other acts during this reign, furs and cop 


per ore are forbid to be exported to any Place 
except Great Britain. | 
In the reign of George Il. it is cnadied, that 


an affidavit, taken before the mayor, or other 
chief magiſtrate, of any town in England, ſhould 
de received as legal evidence in all the courts 


cf the plantations ; and it was alſo enacted, that 


lands, houſes, negroes, other hereditaments, and 
all real eſtates whatever, ſhould be liable to, and 


chargeable with all debts due to the king or any 


ok his ſubjects, ſee 5 George II. and in the ſame 
reign, cap. 7. the common Grve AND GRANT, 


certain duties on all foreign ſpirits, molaſſes, 


fyrups, ſugar and panels, imported into the 


plantations ; ſee 6 George II. c. 13. 


In the 14th of Gcorge II. an act paſſed, im- : 
poſing a duty of ſixpence a month on all the 
_ Britiſh American failors, towards the ſupport of | 


In the ſame reign an act 


acts prohibiting the exportation of hats, from 


one Plantation to another, or any other place 
, whatſoever, | 
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whatſoever, and for preventing the erection of 


any mill, or other engine for ſlitting or rolling 


iron, or plating forges, worked with a tilt ham- 


mer, or furnaces for making ſteel. 


Theſe acts and ordinances inconteſtibly prove, 
that the legiſlative power, during every king's 
reign, and the Lords and Commons during 
the Interregnum, from the firſt granting of the 
charters to his preſent majeſty's reign, have uni- 


formly exerciſed a ſupreme authority over all the 


colonies, and have raiſed taxes from them up- 
wards of one hundred years. The reader will 


therefore naturally wonder, whence aroſe this 
preſent diſpute, ſince it is not eaſy to diſcern, 


that a tax of threepence a pound on tea is more 
oppreſſive than five ſhillings on a hundred 
weight of ſugar : and yet the exaCting of this 
tax on tea, is held out by the Americans as the 
juſtifiable reaſon for the commencing the preſent 


_ civil war. Let us therefore calmly enquire whe- 


ther there is any eſſential difference between this 
duty and thoſe before impoſed. 

It is alledged, that this tax was impoſed with 
the expreſs intention of raiſing a revenue from 
the colonies, whereas the former taxes had only 
been impoſed with a view to regulate the come 


merce; but before we gire our aſſent to ſuch 


allegations 


( 16 ) 


allegations, it behoves one who wiſhes to know 
the real truth, to examine the acts of parliament, 
and compare them with each other. The duties 


or cuſtoms on ſugars, &c. eſtabliſhed by 25 


Charles II. were ordered to be levied in the co- 


lony from whence the commodities were ex- 


ported, and not in the colony into which they 


were imported. But notwithſtanding the pay- 
ment of this duty, ſecurity was to be given for 
the actual landing of the goods in the ſeverat 
colonies for which they were entered. The 
higher duties laid on ſugar, molaſſes, &c. by 
6 George II. encouraged indeed the commerce 


of the Engliſh colonies, as well as augmented the 


revenue. The allowing a drawback of one ſhil- 
ling in the pound on tea, on exportation to the 
colonies, and only impoſing a duty of three- 
pence on their importation, tends to prevent 
ſmuggling and encourage commerce; the im- 


ports on ſugar, &c. as well as the imports upon 


tea, are levied by his majeſty's officers of the 


_ cuſtoms, and the proceeds paid into the exche- 


quer. , The one is as much an internal tax as 

the other, the one is no more neceſſary for the 
regulation of commerce than the other. The 
one as effectually raiſes a revenue as the other ; 


ſince 


( 1) 


ſince therefore the impoſing this tax on tea, is 


conformable to the original charters, conform- 


able to acts of parliament paſſed very early, and 
conformable to the cuſtorns and practice of Eng- 
land for theſe hundred years, the debate would 
ſeem to be cloſed, and the offering any further 
argument in ſupport of the meaſure, ſeems of- 


fering an inſult to the reader. 


But as ſome gentlemen, 'of great eminence, 


and who at times highly poſſeſſed the popular 
favour, have declared themſelves of contrary 
ſentiments z and as their authority has given 
ſpirit to the colonies, and has induced many in 


this country to adopt the ſame opinion, it may 


be expedient to examine ite ſpecious arguments 


which have been advanced, 

It is urged, that the inhabitants of the colo- 
nies are Engliſhmen, and therefore according to 
the ſpirit and conſtitution of England, can only 
be taxed by their own repreſentatives ; that as 
their diſtance renders it impoſſible for them to 
be repreſented in the Britiſh parliament, they 


can never be taxed except voluntarily, by their 
_ own aſſemblies; that if the parliament of Eng- 


land has a right to tax them a fingle farthing 


£5? 
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without their own conſent, it has a right to tax 
them to the laſt farthing of their poſſeſſions. 

| That the arguments which were urged in de- 
fence of Hampden, in the noted cauſe of ſhip- 


money, apply with equal propriety in favour of 


the Americans, whom it is as illegal and oppreſ- 
five for the parliament of England to tax 
without the conſent of their own aſſemblies, as 
it was for the king to levy ſhip-money ſolely by 


his own authority; that a parliament, or houſe 


of commons, exerciſing an authority over a peo- 
ple, who have no influence in the nomination of 


the repreſentatives who compoſe that parliament, 


may be as tyrannical as a ſingle perſon; that 
encreaſing the number of tyrants, does not 
decreaſe the tyranny. 
Though it may be allowed, that in the ſpe- 
culative caſe of a government to be new mo- 


delled, every individual ought to be allowed an 


equal vote in the choice of the legiſlature, yet it 


may be juſtly doubted, whether England, either 
now or ever did approach nearly to this perfec- | 


tion. 

| About a hundred years ago, the 3 and 
city of Durham did not ſend members to par- 
liament, and yet for above fifty years preceding 
that 
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that period they paid ſubſidies, as well as other 
cities and counties; and when they petitioned 


the houſe of commons, to allow them to ſend 


members to parliament, the houſe rejected the 
petition, on a diviſion of 65 to 50. See the 


Journals, vol. 9, page 69, and the particulars 


in Grey's Debates, page 120, vol. I. In a few 


years after, the houſe granted their reaſonable. 
requeſt, and an act paſſed accordingly. 

The number of freeholders, citizens, burghers, 
who have the right of voting in the choice of 


members of parliament, does not amount to one 


ſixth of the freemen of Britain, or one 20th of 


the whole inhabitants; yet theſe people who have 


no vote, ſuffer no perſonal inconvenience, nor 


are the inhabitants of Birmingham, Mancheſter, 
Leeds, Sheffield, and other towns, which ſend 


no members to parliament, more enſlaved than 


the voters of borough towns— Theſe facts are 


not recited to juſtify an unequal repreſentation, 
but to ſhow that a comfortable degree of free- 
dom may be' enjoyed i in a ſtate, that has not at- 


tained to the perfection of an equal repreſenta- 
tion; and that the gentlemen who have wanton- 


ly aſſerted, that taxation and repreſentation are 


Ss: inſeparable, | 


4% 
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inſeparable, have not paid à decent regard ta 
truth. 
If this maxim be the ſpitit of the Engliſh 
| conſtitution, the practice, cuſtom, and law of 
the land, has not been always conformable to 
fuch a ſpirit. The inhabitants of the Iſle of 
Man have been lately ſubjected to pay cuſtoms 
and duties, though they ſend no member to par- 
liament, and no murmur was raiſed on the occa- 
ſion. The arguments therefore which prove, 
that the king could not juſtly of his ſole autho- 
rity, without the gift and grant of parliament, 
levy ſhip-money, or any other tax, loan or be- 
nevolence, do not at all avail againſt the parlia- 
ment's taxing Engliſhmen, or the Colonies, who 
have no vote in the choice of the members who 
compoſe the parliament, 

When the king levied ſhip-money, wichoue 
the gift and conſent of parliament, he notori- 
ouſly violated the law of the land ; but the tax- 
ing of the colonies by parliament, is neither 
contrary to the law of the land, nor to their 
charters. : ns 
The king by levying S &c. of his 
own authority, is in reality conſtituting himſelf 
ſole legiſlator : The Feen by taxing the 

colonies 
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- colonies acquires no new authority; ſhe is alrea- 


1 dy their ſupreme legiſlature, it is her duty to 
; govern them with candour and equity, but not 
4s to withdraw from them her protection, nor to 
I relinquiſh her ſovereignty over them. 

Much has been faid, to prove that the colo- 
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nies under ſuch ſubjection, are in a ſtate of fla- 
very. In the freeſt government, every man is 
a flave to the laws; and muſt either ſubmit to 
ſuch ſlavery, or forfeit the benefits of public 
order ;—the truth of this alternative ſome ſoci- 
eties have probably by this time too ſeverely ex- 
9 perienced. 
; E!uery colony is ſubject to the authority or 
will of the original ſtate ; which ſubjection or 
| ſlavery, if it muſt be fo called, is inſeparably 
attached to the condition of a colony, when a 
colony refuſes to acknowledge this ſupremacy, 
it aſſumes the rights of an independent ſtate : 
Yet, though the colonies be thus abſolutely — -/ 
ſubject to the parliament of England, the rd. t 


viduals of which the colony conſiſt, may enjoy 

ſecurity, and freedom; there is not a ſingle in- 
habitant, of the thirteen colonies, now in arms, 
a but who may be conſcious of the truth of this 
4 0 aſſertion. The compliment which Monteſquieu 
l . gy _ 
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pays to the legiſlature of England on the go- 
vernment of her colonies, 1s ſtrictly true, that 


while ſhe keeps the body politic in a ſtate of de- 
pendance, ſhe makes the individual compleatly 


free. : 

How ſpecious ſoever the argument may ap- 
pear, that a body of people, ſubject to the will 
of a legiſlature, however numerous, which they 


do not appoint, are as much in a ſtate of fla- 
very as if they were ſubject to the will of a 
king or any ſingle perſon; yet it is not juſt nor 


conformable to fact. The populous and wealthy 
city of Amſterdam is governed by forty burgo- 


maſters z and the large Canton of Berne by no 
more Hs two hundred and ninety nine citizens, 
even when the great council i is compleat ; a va- 
cancy in each of theſe ſtates is replaced by the 
ſurviving members; and the reſt of the inhabi- 
tants who are not bugomaſters, or of the great 
council, have no voice at all in the choice; yet 
neither is the citizen of Amſterdam, or an inha- 
bitant of Berne, accounted a ſlave, or liable to 
h the ſame oppreſhon as a citizen of a deſpotic 
prince. 
It may however be alledged, that there are pe- 


culiar circumſtances which prevent the burgo- 
maſters 
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by laying an oppreſſive tax on a colony, in or- 
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maſters of Amſterdam, or the great council of 


Berne, from opprelliing the people. There are 


alſo principles or motives of pradence which 


have hitherto ſo ſtrongly operated in the Britiſh 
parliament, as to prevent it from offering the 


leaſt oppreſſion to her colonies; and will not the 


ſame motives or principles, continue to influence 


its conduct, and produce the ſame effect ?— 


The late acts of parliament, which have been 


paſſed, ſince part of the colonies were in actual 
rebellion, are no exception. Theſe acts were 


deemed neceſſary to maintain the ſupremacy of 


Britain ; when the colonies return to their duty, 


the parliament will alſo reſume its old good-hu- 


mour and candour. 


A Britiſh colony cannot be oppreſſed except 
by an act of parliament, and it is ſcarcely poſſi- 


ble that the three branches of the legiſlature 


ſhould concur to paſs an act of notorious op- 


preſſion. The king has evidently no intereſt to 


urge one part of his ſubjects to tyrannize over 


another, or violently ſeize the property of one | 
part of his ſubjects, ſolcly to prevent the other 
from paying their juſt tribute. The advantages 


which a member of either houſe would obtain, 


der 


„ 


der to alleviate the taxes of this nation, are too 1n- 
conſiderable to influence even the moſt avaricious: 
The miniſter who ſhould dare to propoſe ſuch 
an act of injuſtice, would in this free country 
raiſe a clamour, which would inceſſantly purſue 
him, and which even all the charms of place 
would not be able to ſilence. | 
But as thoſe opinions are juſtly eſteemed to be 
founded on the moſt ſolid baſis which are found- 
ed on facts, we ſhall be beſt enabled to form a 


juſt opinion of what may hereafter happen, by 
taking a view of what has already paſt. Before 


the preſent conteſt, the total revenues of the 
whole continent of America, which were ac- 


counted for in the Exchequer, did not amount 


to above C. 15,000, which is but a ſmall pro- 
portion of that ſum which has been annually 
ſpent to ſupport and protect them, and to give 


bounties on ſuch of their products as it has 


been judged expedient to encourage. 
A gentleman, who ſurely muſt be acknow- 


ledged by themſelves to intend them no ill, has 


declared, that their exports have encreaſed from 


+. 569,000 to L. 6,024,000, from the year 


1704, to 1774. They are now allo ſaid to have 
obtained ſuch wealth and power, that the whole 
-:- force 
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violence was attempted. 
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force of Britain is not able to command their 
obedience. If therefore in the ſpace of ſeventy 
years, they have attained ſuch amazing power 

and commerce, and the whole burthens laid upon 
them be ſo ſmall, it is quite unneceſſary to urge 

any further arguments to prove that they have 
not hitherto been oppreſſed. And now that it 
has lately been judged expedient to oblige them 
to contribute a more equitable ſhare to the ſup- 
port of the neceſſary demands of the ſtate, 
they have found people in this country, who 


have zealouſly oppoſed this demand, not on the 


pretence, that the ratio demanded of them was 
greater, or even equal to the ſhare which they 


ought to contribute; but upon this extraordi- 


nary plea, that the gentlemen dare not truſt 
themſelves ; they are afraid, that after having 
experienced the advantages of a moderate tax, 


they fhall be tempted to lay on an immoderate 


one. Since therefore there are ſo great a body 
of the people, who are afraid to do right, leſt 


they ſhould hereafter be enticed to do wrong, 
we may readily judge, what would be the ge- 
neral ſpirit of the nation, if a notorious act of 


E „ 
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They are no inconſiderable part of the nation, 


who at preſent favour the Americans, alledging, 
that favouring their cauſe, is favouring the cauſe 


of equity and freedom. Surely neither the 
Americans nor their abettors, will endeavour to 
invalidate this argument, by inſinuating that theſe 


gentlemen may poſſibly oppoſe the meaſures of 
the adminiſtration from other views not quite ſo 


generous and diſintereſted. And no man can 


judge ſo harſhly of his country, as to appre- 
hend that virtue and the love of liberty is to die 


with the preſent patriots ; ſince therefore they 

have fo ſtrongly expreſſed their dread of eſtabliſh- 
ing cuſtoms which they themſelves acknowledge 
have only the appearance of wrong, they may 


enjoy the comfortable hope that their poſterity 
would at leaſt as warmly deteſt what is really 
and notoriouſly wrong. If ſo, the rights and li- 
berties of America are quite ſecure under the pro- 


tection and ſovereignty of a Britiſh parliament. 


But if the Americans thought otherwiſe, and 


ſuſpected that their liberties, by paying obe- 


dience to ſuch a power without being repreſented, 


were endangered, it was their duty to have pe- 
titioned the houſe for a repreſentation as had 


been 
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been formerly practiſed.“ And their withdraw. 
ing their allegiance without making ſuch a re- 
quiſition, while they were enjoying the pri- 
vileges of Engliſhmen, was ungrateful and un- 
juſt, and every ſtate in Europe will deem it 


rebellion. 


It is urged in favor of America, That what- 
ever clauſes there may be in the charters, or acts 
of parliament, reſpecting England's right to tax 
the colonies, yet as in fact they have never been 
taxed to any conſiderable extent, the law or 
right is now become obſolete or tacitly renoun- 


oed; and that the renunciation is even in {ome 


meaſure declared by permitting the aſſemblies of 
the ſeveral provinces to raiſe money for the ſup- 
port of their own government; that it is abſurd 


to ſuppoſe two ſeparate powers to have the right 
of raiſing money in the ſame province ; and that 
this abſurdity has, in effect, been acknowledged 
by requiſition of a ſecretary of ſtate made to 


them to raiſe money during the war ; and by the 
thanks and the reimburſement they received from 
2 Britiſh parliament at the concluſion of it. 


The obſervation of Monteſquieu is juſt, That 


8 England on the eſtabliſnment of the colonies has 
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rather had a view to the enereaſe of trade than 
the exaction of a revenue. At their firſt eſta- 
bliſhment ſhe has even ſupported and cheriſhed 
them at conſiderable eXPence. Parliamentary 
aids have been ſo lately and bountifully granted 
for the ſupport of Georgia, Florida and Nova 


Scotia, that their impreſſion cannot be yet effac'd | 


from the memory of any in England. But 


though theſe aids have humanely and politically 


been granted to moſt of the colonies, to enable 
the firſt planters to ſurmount the obſtacles which 
unavoidably occur in the eftabliſhment of new 


ſettlements, yet as ſoon as they acquired ſtrength, 


with equal propriety taxes have been impoſed, 
though i in ſo moderate a degree as rather to have 
the appearance of being laid on with a view to 


regulate the commerce and aſſert the right of 


taxation, than for the purpoſe of a revenue. In 


a country thinly peopled the expence of levying 
taxes is often equal, and ſometimes exceeds, the 


amount of them; probably for this reaſon the 
exciſe laid on in 1646 as mentioned before, was 


not collected, nor the duties of tonnage and : 


poundage in I 660. 


Beſides, if the calculations which are ſo inceſ- | 


ſantly rung in our ears, of the rapid encreaſe of 


the 


F 
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the inhabitants in America, be juſt, that they 
double every twenty or twenty-five years, the 
number of inhabitants in the year 1716, con- 
ſidering the prodigious ſwarms of Germans and 
Britons which ſince annually emigrated thither, 
could ſcarce exceed three hundred thouſand ; 
and conſequently the revenues which might 
have been raiſed from ſuch a (mall number, 
ſcattered over 2 wide extenſive country, would 
be too rrifling for a national conſideration. 

The colonies have indeed, with the approba- 
tion of the crown, expreſſed by their governors, 
been permitted to levy ſome ſmall revenue for 
regulating the jnternal policy of the country : 
corporations, counties, and pariſhes in England, 
are alſo permitted to à certain extent to raiſe 
money for the maintenance of the poor, repara- 
tion of churches, bridges, high-ways, &c. and 
though this power has been exerciſed with pro- 
priety to a greater extent in the provinces, yet 
the parliament of Britain has aſſerted its con- 
trouling power over them whenever it was judg- 
ed to be exerciſed improperly or to the general 
detriment. = En 

The act of aſſembly of Virginia, which laid a 
duty on the importation of negroes, was annul- 
le, 


„ 


led, and an act paſſed in the 14th George Il. 
reſtraining the governors and aſſemblies of the 
provinces from making any act, order, reſolu- 


tion, or vote, whereby paper bills, or bills of 


credit ſhall be iſſued under any pretence what- 


ever. And in the 14th of George II. an Act 


was paſſed reſtraining them from erecting Banks. 
But the Americans have exerciſed this power of 


taxation over themſelves with ſo much moderation 
that the parliament has rarely had occaſion to 
reſtrain it. They would not ceſs themſelves and 
raiſe ſufficient ſums even to repel the invaſion of 
the Indians in the year 1754. 

At the clole of the laſt and the preceding war 


the money which the provinces of America had 
ſpent during the war, was reſtored to them by 
parliament ; the provinces of Maſſachuſet's Bay 


and New Hampſhire were the only provinces 


who raiſed any money the firſt war, and there- 
fore there was ſome propriety in repaying them, 
eſpecially as ſome few private people had, in ex · 
pectation of being amply repaid, advanced mo- 
ney otherwiſe much beyond their abilities. And 
in the laſt war Mr. Pitt, then ſecretary of ſtate, 


wrote circular letters to ſeveral of the provinces, 


requeſting them to lend money to government 
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for the ſupport of the war in America, and 
pledging his honour that he would uſe his ut- 
moſt endeavours to fee them repaid by par- 
iiament.—— The money raiſed by theſe pro- 
vinces in conſequence of thoſe letters, com- 
: pared with the money raiſed in Britain, was but 
a drop in the bucket ; yet this is the founda- 
tion from whence all our ills have flowed ; the 
Americans then firſt began to conceive the opi- 
nion that the right of taxation was ſolely veſted 
in their own aſſemblies. py 

It will be ſome apology for the parliament's 
complying with Mr. Pitt's engagements, if we 
Conſider, that as ſome of the provinces had exert- 
ed a ſpirit againſt the common enemy more 
than others it was but juſt in the Britiſh 
\ parliament to reſtore them to an equality with 
thoſe provinces which had ſhewn leſs zeal for the 
ſupport of the empire.—It might perhaps have 
been wiſer in the parliament to have acted like the 
Romans (Livy, b. 25. c. 29) and exacted a double 
ratio from the colonies who had not manifeſted 
a proper zeal, than to have reſtored to the others 
the ſmall pittance which they had granted. 
small it may ſurely be called, for in the ſe- 
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quel of theſe pages it. ſhall be proved to be ſo 
in compariſon of what the people of Britain ad- 
vanced, 5 


The fallibility of parliament is by certain | 


people freely enough announced on ſome occaſi- 
ons, but in this, wherein the acts and reſolutions 
of parliament coincide with their views, they 


ſpeak of their ſentiments having thereby acquir- 


ed a ſanction, as if the wiſdom of parliament was 


infallible. But whatever may have been the mo- 


tives for the conduct of parliament in the above 
inſtances, on all other occaſions they have ſtre- 
nuouſly maintained their ſupremacy and right of 


taxation : and what particularly merits the read- 


er's attention, is that on former occaſions, the 


whigs and republicans have been the foremoſt 


and moſt zealous in aſſerting thoſe rights. Wit- 
neſs the Exciſe by the Republican party, and 


the duties of tonnage and poundage granted - 


by the Convention Parliament 1660.— Witneſs 


the duties on ſugar, and a variety of other ar- 
ticles laid on in 1672, by the parliament which 
propoſed the Bill of Excluſion. —Witneſs the en- 


forcing the laſt mentioned act in King William's 


reign, 1696, by giving the ſame powers to the 
cuſtom-houſe officers of entering wharfs, ware 


houſes, 
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houſes, &c. as in England. — Witneſs the duties 
laid on foreign ſpirits, ſugars, &c. in the reign 
of George II. and alſo the act prohibiting the 
erection of ſlitting mills and ſteel furnaces, paſſed 
in the 12th of the ſame reign.—Witneſs the three 
declaratory acts, as they may be called; the or- 
dinance of the lords and commons, 1650, (p. 10) 
The act of 7th and 8th of King William (P. 12). 

And the act of his preſent Majeſty's reign, when 
Lord Rockingham was firſt Lord of the Treaſu- 
ry, declaring that the King and parliament of 
Great Britain have authority to make ſtatutes 
to bind the colonies in all caſes whatſoever.- 
Witneſs, laſtly, the bill propoſed by the whis 
miniſtry in Queen Anne's reign, 1710, which 
was only prevented from being paſſed into a law 


by a change of adminiſtration, when the Tories 
ſucceeded to the management of public affairs : 
the title of the bill was, An act for granting a 
revenue to her Majeſty, to ariſe within the pro- 
| vince of New York in America, for the ſupport 
of that government. In the preamble it. is ſaid, 
the Commons give and grant unto her Majeſty, 
the rates, duties, exciſes, impoſitions, &c. there- 
in after mentioned, * _ Wherefore, when the 

1 | gentlemen 
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gentlemen of the oppoſition declare the preſent 


meaſures are founded on Tory and tyrannical 


principles, they rather give a teſtimony of their 


zeal than of their candour. 

The favourers of America farther alledge, that 
as England aſſumes an excluſive right to their 
commerce, ſhe in reality taxes them by this re- 


ſtraint; and by virtue of it receives all their 
wealth, and cannot in reality receive more, how 
high ſoever ſhe may tax them. 


Great: Britain certainly receives conſiderable 


advantages from her commerce with her colo- 
nies; and has undoubtedly enacted many laws 


with intention to ſecure and encreaſe theſe ad- 
vantages z and ſome of theſe laws, by reſtraining 
the commerce of the colonies, may ſeem to be 


injurious to them ; but if the whole of the laws 


be impartially viewed, and the commercial re- 


ſtraints, which Great Britain has alſo impoſed on 
herſelf for the benefit of the colonies, and the 


bounties which ſhe has given to encourage the 


cultivation of ſuch articles of commerce as were 
moſt ſuitable to the reſpective colonies; it will 
be granted, that ſhe could not have enacted 
wiſer and more advantageous laws for the co- 
Jonies, if their commerce had been the ſole ob- 
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ject of her care. She has not ſo properly re- 


ſtrained the commerce, as compelled the people 


to direct their induſtry and ſkill to the culture of 
thoſe articles which it was the intereſt of each co- 
lony to cultivate: ſhe has not diverted this boun- 
tiful ſtream to an unnatural courſe; but has only 


reſtrained it to its proper channel, by which it 
has ſwelled to ſuch amazing magnificence, that 


though in the year 1704, the total of the ex- 
ports from America amounted only to 369, 980. 


yet in 17/2, they amounted to no leſs than 
6,024,171. (See Mr. Burke's ſpeech, March 
22d 1775, p. 9, 10.) The laws therefore can 


never be oppreſſive under whoſe influence the 
commerce of America hath ſo rapidly increaſed. 


By theſe laws the following articles pay ſo 
much leſs duty when imported from the colonies 
than from other places, that the moſt conſiderable 
of them are ſolely imported from the | plantations : : 

Sugar, 

Tobacco, 

Rum, 
Molaſſes, 
Cocoa- nuts, 

Coffee, 
Ginger, WW 
0 . Whale- 


(i WE.) 
' Whale-fin, 
Tar, pitch. 
The following articles are imported duty free 
from America, and pay duty from other places : 
Pip-iron, 
Wood, 
Rice, : 
Pot and pearl aſhes, 
Raw and undreſt hides, 
Raw ſilk into the port of London, 
Bar- iron into the port of London, 
Cotton wool is free at preſent from all places, 
but till lately it was only free from the 
Britiſh plantations. 
Bounties are given on the following articles 
from America : = 
Indigo, 
Hemp, 
Raw and undreſt hides, 
Rough and undreſt flax, 
Naval ſtores, viz, 
Maſts, 
Yards, | 
Bowſprits, 
| Tar, 5 
Pitch, 


Turpentine, : 
Raw 


N 

Raw ſilk into the port of London, 

Deals, planks, boards, and timber. 

Coals, when exporced to the plantations, pay 
leſs duty than when exported to other foreign 
parts. American veſſels are deemed* Britiſh, 
which encourages ſhip building in America, See 
Abſtracts of the Acts of Parliament in Burrow 
and Saxby on each of the above articles. 

It is manifeſt from the above laws, that the 
advantages of commerce between England and 
its colonies, are mutual; for tho* England has 
indeed much reſtricted the trade of its colonies 
to itſelf, yet it has in return, in reality reſtricted 
itſelf to purchaſe ſolely from its own colonies, 

ſuch articles as they can moſt advantageouſly 
produce. Every merchant knows, that ſugar, 
tobacco, rum, are ſolely imported from them. 
They who think lightly of this reſtriction muſt 
alter their opinion by reflecting, that our favour- 
able treaty of commerce with Portugal is on this 
expreſs condition, that leſs duties ſhall be impo- 
ſed on their wines than on thoſe of France: where- 
fore, if the whole of the commercial colony laws 

be accurately and candidly examined, it muſt be 
acknowledged, that the coloniſts have no right 
to 


Cl) 


to plead exemption from taxation on their ac- 


count, 
By virtue of theſe laws, the commerce of the 


colonies has become greater than the whole com- 


merce of England in the reign of queen Anne: 
In 1704, the whole export trade of England, in- 


cluding that to the colonies, amounted only to 


6, 09, 00 %. In the year 17712, the exports 
from Britain to its colonies alone, are ſaid to 


have amounted to 6,024,000 J. (ſee the above 


ſpeech, p. 10.) The colonies therefore, to make 


a return for theſe goods, muſt export upwards of 


ſeven millions ſterling ; otherwiſe conſidering the 
Intereſt, freight, and inſurance, the Britiſh mer- 


chant muſt be a loſer. 


In the reign of queen Anne, England was ac- 


counted one of the firſt commercial nations in 


Europe, and by virtue of it maintained a long 
and expenſive war, and annually raiſed a revenue 


amounting to about 8 millions.“ Surely therefore 


America, under the advantage of a greater com- 
merce, might contribute ſomething conſiderable 


toward the neceſſary ſupport of the ſtate, and the 
people there ſtill continue happy and free, as 
they were in England in the days of queen Anne. 


The 


_ * See Poſtlethwayt's hiſtory of the public revenue. 
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The inference, that we receive all their wealth 
becauſe we confine all their commerce to our- 
ſelves, is fallacious; for notwithſtanding this re- 
ſtriction of their trade, they daily increaſe in 
wealth freſh lands are culitvated ; new manu- 
factures eſtabliſhed; and were they to conti- 
nue to improve in the ſame ratio for the next hun- 
dred years as the laſt, they would be the wealthieſt 
and greateſt commercial nation in the world. 
No wonder, ſince they are put in poſſeſſion 
of fertile lands, for which they ſcarcely pay any 
rent, and have the advantage and protection of 
the beſt of governments almoſt without expence. 
If Britain was to transfer ſome part of this 
wealth to itſelf, by obliging America to contri- 
bute a moderate ſhare towards the ſupplies of the 
empire, even though ſuch contribution ſhould 
check a little the rapid progreſs of America, and 
enable Britain to revive ſome of its declining ma- 
nufactures, it is evident no injuſtice or violence 
would be committed; the overburthened Eng- 
liſh ſteed would indeed be a little eaſed, and the 
Irregular paces of the American one Yeatly 
checked. 
The large ſums of money which the Ameri- 
cans owe to the Rage merchants, induce ſome 


proper 


3 
to plead exemption from taxation on their ac- 
count. 

By virtue of theſe laws, the commerce of the 
colonies has become greater than the whole com- 
merce of England in the reign of queen Anne: 
In 1704, the whole export trade of England, in- 
cluding that to the colonies, amounted only to 
6, 509, 000 %. In the year 1772, the exports 


from Britain to its colonies alone, are ſaid to 
have amounted to 6,024,000 J. (ſee the above 


ſpeech, p. 10.) The colonies therefore, to make 


a return for theſe goods, muſt export upwards of 


ſeven millions ſterling ; otherwiſe conſidering the 


intereſt, freight, and inſurance, the Britiſh mer- 
chant mult be a loſer. 

In the reign of queen Anne, England was ac- 
counted one of the firſt commercial nations in 
Europe, and by virtue of it maintained a long 
and expenſive war, and annually raiſed a revenue 
amounting to about 8 millions. * Surely therefore 
America, under the advantage of a greater com- 


merce, might contribute ſomething conſiderable 


toward the neceſſary ſupport of the ſtate, and the 
people there ſtill continue happy and free, as 


they were in England | in the days of queen Anne. 


* Sce Poſtlethwayt's hiſtory of the public revenue. 
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The inference, that we receive all their wealth 
becauſe we confine all their commerce to our- 
ſelves, is fallacious ; for notwithſtanding this re- 
ſtriction of their trade, they daily increaſe in 
wealth; freſh lands are culiivated ; new manu: 
factures eſtabliſhed ; and were they to conti- 
nue to improve in the ſame ratio for the next hun- 
dred years as the laſt, they would be the wealthieſt 


and greateſt commercial nation in the world. 


No wonder, ſince they are put in poſſeſſion 


of fertile lands, for which they ſcarcely pay any 
rent, and have the advantage and protection of 
the beſt of governments almoſt without expence. 


If Britain was to transfer ſome part of this 


wealth to itſelf, by obliging America to contri- 


bute a moderate ſhare towards the ſupplies of the 


empire, even though ſuch contribution ſhould 


check a little the rapid progreſs of America, and 


enable Britain to revive ſome of its declining ma- 


nufactures, it is evident no injuſtice or violence 


would be comimicted: the overburthened Eng- 
liſh ſteed would indeed be a little eaſed, and the 


irregular paces of the American one gently 
checked. . 

The large ſums of money which the Ameri- 
cans owe to the Engliſh merchants, induce ſome 


people 
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people to think that they are poor, and incapable 
of paying taxes; whereas the continuance of this 


large debt ſolely ariſes from their applying the 


annual profits of their cultivated lands to the cul- 

ture of freſh lands, inſtead of liquidating their 
debts; and while they have freſh lands to culti- 
vate, and they continue this practice, they will 
continue apparently poor, tho? they daily in- 
creaſe in wealth. 


Some gentlemen have fantaſtically aflerted, 


that the colonies pay taxes on every bit of cloth, 
or other manufacture which they purchaſe ; for 


as the Engliſh manufacturer pays taxes, theſe 
taxes increaſe the rate of his wages, and conſe- 
quently enhance the price of the goods; there- 
fore they, the purchaſers, ultimately pay the 


taxes. 
Without entering into a minute PSY in an- 


ſwer to this argument, it may be ſufficient to 


alledge—That on this principle every ſtate in 
Europe pays taxes to Britain, and Britain to 
every ſtate in Europe with which ſhe has com- 
merce. If this anſwer does not equally apply to 


the American colonies, and if the Engliſh mer- 
| Chant does not, on the ſame parity of reaſon, 


Pay a tax on every leaf of tobacco which he pur- 
_ chaſes 
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chaſes from Virginia, it is becauſe Virginia and 


the reſt of the Engliſh colonies have hitherto 


been protected at England's expence, and have 
in conſequence been the only civilized ſocieties 
of wealth, which ever exiſted without paying 
taxes to any extent: which objection the Eng- 
Iſh now wiſh to remove. | 
Man is naturally the benefactor of man, and 
commerce the chain that in ſome degree unites 
ſocleties of the moſt diſtant ſituations, even 


though their cuſtoms, manners, religion and civil 


policy be ever fo different; commerce not only 
civilizes man, enlarges his {cience, diſtributes the 
peculiar products of different climates, and ſup- 
plies their mutual wants, but diffuſes arts, pro- 


motes induſtry, enriches the merchant, and con- 


ſequently enables the ſtate the more eaſily to raiſe 
its revenues; in this ſenſe, but in no other, the 


American, and every merchant, pays to Eng- 
land a tribute on the goods they purchaſe, 
With as little propriety it has been alledged, 
that Virginia pays a large tribute to Britain, 
becauſe the cuſtoms which are levied on the im- 
portation of the tobacco amounts to a large re- 
venue. —If this inference is juſt, Virginia pays 
three times as much tribute to France on this 


G article 
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($83 
article as to Britain, But this nonſenſe is too 
notorious to require farther animadverſion. 
The laws ſeem harſh which impowered the ma- 


giſtrate to pluck up by the roots tobacco planted 


in England; and which prohibit a Virginian from 


. erecting a ſlitting mill: yet England is not injur- 


ed by the one, nor Virginia by the other; a plan- 


ter in Virginia can earn two ſhillings a day, a nail- 


er at Dudley or Hales Owen not above ſixteen 


pence: in conſequence of this different price of 


labour, the people of Virginia can import nails 
from England cheaper than they can manufac- 
ture them; and the law therefore which prohibits 
them from erecting llitting mills, only prevents 


their miſapply ing their ſkill and induſtry. 


principally riſen from the commerce of the Colo 


Many gentlemen have adopted an opinion, 
which one of extenſive knowledge has warmly 
ſupported with all the ſplendor of. eloquence, 
That the preſent wealth and power of Britain have 


nies; and that the benefits it receives from this 
commerce are an adequate recompence for the 


immenſe treaſure that has been expended in ſet- 


tling, encouraging and protecting them; and 


therefore, in prudence and equity, Britain ought | 
to be content with the profit of this commerce, 
. and 
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and not exact a ſingle farthing from them by 


taxation; and that it was wrong to alienate their 
affections by making an attempt which muſt 
tend to deſtroy our connexion with them. 
The wealth of a nation conſiſts of the ſkill 
and induſtry of its inhabitants, which commerce 
ſuſtains and promotes; and as the commerce of 
the colonies conſtitutes a great part of the com- 


merce of Britain, and as the property of many 


merchants is employed in the factories and plan- 


cations of the colonies, this trade and commerce 
undoubtedly conſtitutes a great part of the wealth 
of Britain, and conſequently the loſs or ſtag- 
nation muſt be a preſent injury. ——A ͤ ceſ- 
ſation of the commerce to Liſbon, Cadiz or 


Naples, in proportion to the extent of it, would 


be at leaſt an equal injury. It is ſuppoſed that 
part of the returns for Engliſh merchandize ex- 


ported to theſe cities are made in gold and ſil- 
ver; which returns are generally deemed the 
moſt advantageous. The colonies cannot make 


ſuch returns, they have no mines at preſent 


which produce theſe metals, and moſt of the un- 
wrought materials which are ſuppoſed the next 
beneficial return that are imported from the co- 
lonies, can be procured from other places; but 

G2 to 
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to encourage the commerce of the colonies, boun- 
ties have been given 1 importation of many 


of theſe articles from the'colonies, and a cuſtom 


laid on them when imported from other places, 


But notwithſtanding theſe encouragements, the 
principal returns are made in articles of luxury, 
as ſugar, tobacco, rum, &c. the imporis of 


which articles amount annually, to three millions 


ſterling and upwards. The commerce of the 
colonies is alſo accompanied with the inconveni- 


ence of a ſlow return of the money employed in it, 


which does not ariſe ſo much from the diſtance 
as from the planters clearing their grounds and 


cultivating their plantations with capitals fur- 


niſhed to them by the Engliſh merchant. 


Notwithſtanding therefore this extenſive com- 


merce of the colonies, which is ſaid to be the 


ſtrength of Britain, it may be much doubted 


whether its power would not have been greater, 
if inſtead of eſtabliſning colonies and ſpinning 
the web from its own bowels, it had availed it- 
ſelf of the wealth and ingenuity of other nations, 


and had cultivated a more general commerce. 

If reſtrictive commercial companies had been 
aboliſhed and national meaſures adopted for the | 
protection of private traders | To different parts of 


the 
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the world, it is more than probable that an en- 
larged commerce, with upwards of two hundred 
millions of people in the different kingdoms of 
Aſia, might have proved as advantageous as a mo- 
nopoly of commerce with two millions only. 
The Spaniſh colonies in America bear at leaſt 
as great a proportion to the wealth and power of 
Spain as the Britiſh colonies in America to the 
wealth of the Britiſh empire; yet it is generally 
thought that Spain has rather decreaſed than en- 
creaſed her power by the eſtabliſhment of her co- 
lonies; and if Britain has, on the contrary, in- 


creaſed in power, ſince the eſtabliſnment of ber 


| Colonies, this increaſe of power and wealth ought 
not to be aſcribed to the eſtabliſhment of the 
American Colonies, but rather to the wiſdom of 


her laws, and the induſtry and ingenuity of her 


inhabitants. But quitting this reg:on where Fancy 


may take her boldeſt flights, let us confine our- 
ſelves to facts, 7 
Ever ſince the reign of James I. commerce 


has been conſtantly the object of parliamentary. 


attention, in that reign monopolies were demo- 
5 liſned, and ſo early as the Commonwealth, the 
Lords and Commons paſſed an act, or ordinance 
for che improvement of Commerce, which if the 


curious 
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curious reader will conſult, he will find that the 
laws ſince enacted, which have moſt contributed 


to the improvement of trade and commerce, are 


conformable to the principles and regulations 
contained in that ame, See Parl. hiſt. vol. 


19, P- 314, 315. 


But what has moſt of all contributed to the 


encouragement of commerce, has been the ſteady 


ſecurity of private property. During the laſt 
hundred years, every man has ſat under his own 
vine and his own fig- tree, no one making him 
afraid: no foreign enemy has invaded the king- 
dom, and there has been no civil commotion 
worth notice. During ſuch a period therefore, 
the wealth of the nation muſt have immenſely 
increaſed. 


From the building of the walls of Athens, by 


Themiſtocles, to the commencement of the Pe- 


loponneſian war, only twenty-eight years, Athens 

in that ſhort period, by her naval {kill and com- 
merce, arrived to ſuch power as to contend for 
the ſovereignty of Greece. From the end of the 


mercenary war, which ſo impoveriſhed Carthage 
as tO reduce her to the wretched neceſſity of ſub- 
mitting, without reſiſtance, and almoſt without 
' murmur, to be robbed by the Romans of 1200 

talents, 
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talents, and of the iſland of Sardinia, to the com- 
mencement of the ſecond Punic war, was only 
twenty years, yet in this period ſhe acquired ſuch 
ſtrength, principally by her commerce and ma- 
ritime ſkill, as to conteſt with Rome for the ſo— 
vereignty of the world : and the power of Car- 
thage was ſo nearly equal to that of her rival, 


that victory long hovered ofer the Carthaginian 


camp, and would have fixed her ſeat there if the 
factious citizens had not with-held from their 
ſucceſsful General the neceſſary and opportune 


ſupplies. 


If theſe two ſtates, by their naval power and 


commerce, arrived in ſo ſhort a period to ſuch 
vaſt wealth and power, why might it not be ex- 
pected that Britain, with. as free a government, 
as intrepid and active mariners, and as great an 


attention to commerce, during a much longer 


period, ſhould attain to extenſive wealth and 
power, though the colonies of America had ne- 
ver exiſted : If ſo, it may be aſked—Why this 


conteſt ? The anſwer is obvious. Manufacturers 


cannot inſtantly turn their hands from one trade 


to another; - neither can commerce be inſtantly 


transferred from one nation to another. The 


Thames might have run in a different channel, 
2a ae. 
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and yet as noble a commercial city, and as ſub- 
ſtantial docks have been erected on its banks as the 


preſent : but was this river now to alter its courſe 


a a few miles only, ſuch an alteration would be an 


immenſe injury to Britain. Beſides, as England 
has expended enormous ſums in eſtabliſhing and 
protecting the colonies, ſhe has a right to de- 
mand peculiar returns from them. Tho' Eng- 
land, like many other projectors, may have ſpent 
large ſums, for which ſhe may never obtain an 
adequate return, however beneficial her projects 


may prove to others. 


The money actually ſpent on the conduRt of 


the late war amounted to, at leaſt, ninety mil- 


lions, which will be manifeſt to any who reflects 
on the ſeventy millions of additional debt that 


was incurred, and the ſums which were actually 


raiſed over and above what would have been ne- 
ceſſary in time of peace: how therefore can any 
gentleman ſay, that the extraordinary gains of 
their commerce is an equivalent for our expen- 
ces, when the annual intereſt of thoſe expences 


amounts to two-thirds of the total returns of 
their trade! We all know that the laſt war was 


begun on account of our colonies in North Ame- 
rica; and the Congrels at Philadelphia, in their 
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5 „ 
petition to his Majeſty, 8th July 1775, have in 
fact declared the ſame opinion: They ſay, 
That the benefits ariſing from the union of 
the mother country and the colonies, excited 


the wonder and envy of other nations, while 


* they beheld Great Britain riſing to a power the 
* moſt extraordinary the world had ever known. 
Her rivals obſerving, that there was no 
« probability of that happy connection being 
broken by civil diſſentions; and apprehend- 
ing its future effects, if left any longer undiſ- 


<* turbed, reſolved to prevent her receiving ſuch 


„ continual and formidable acceſſions of wealth 


« and ſtrength, by checking the growth of thoſe 


« ſettlements from which they were to be derived.” 


See Journal of the Congreſs, 1775, P. 130. 
Acknowledging however the peculiar benefits 

of this commerce, it becomes more the intereſt | 

of Britain to ſecure the allegiance of the colo- 


nies : from the moment they become indepen- 
dent fates, they will trade where they can make 


moſt gain ; for ſtates, as much as private mer- 
chants, adopt the maxim, that trade knows no 


friendſhip but preference : one perſon may be 
preferred to another, where the * are equal, 


but on no other terms. 5 


( 50 ) 

If a parent ſtate cannot juſtly tax its colonies, 
and exerciſe dominion over them, neither can it 
juſtly reſtri& their commerce. If the former are 
inconſiſtent with civil liberty and the natural 
rights of man, ſo is the latter. The Act of Navi- 
gation is as unjuſt as an impoſition of three pence 
a pound duty on tea: the one therefore may be 
as rightfully reſiſted as the other; and all the 
arguments which have been alledged againſt tax- 
ing the colonies, apply with equal force againſt 
the Act of Navigation. The Americans have 
declared, and the ableſt writers in their favour, 
now acknowledge the ſame ſentiments. Let us not 
therefore deceive ourſelves, and imagine that the 
exaction of the tax on tea is the true and efficient 
cauſe of the preſent war; it is only a circumſtance, 
an incident, which has ſooner brought the comba- 
tants into the field. It was more popular to reſiſt 
the exaction of the impoſt on tea, than the 
Act of Navigation. And if the Americans 
acknowledge it as a ſignal inſtance of divine 


<« favour, that his Providence would not permit 


<« them to be called into this ſevere controverſy, 


until they were grown up to their preſent 
ſtrength, had been previouſly exerciſed in war- 
like Preparations, and poſſeſt of the means of 
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« defending themſelves,” (ſee ibid. p. 128.) 


(32. 


England alſo may rejoice, that this unnatural war 
is commenced when ſhe is in perfect peace, and 


every nation in Europe approves her cauſe; and 
when her great ſuperiority will enable her to re- 


ſtore peace and order to her deluded citizens with 
leſs deſtruction than muſt unavoidably have hap- 
pened if the conteſt had been deferred till the 


parties were more equal. And ſince the temper 
of the colonies makes it manifeſt, that this event 


muſt have taken place ſooner or later, it is the 


intereſt of the nation, however diſagreeable it 
may be to the preſent adminiſtration, that it has 


commenced thus early, 
Every candid perſon muſt acknowledge, that 


the preſent revenues of Britain are inadequate to 
defray the neceſſary expence of the ſtate, and re- 
duce the national debt with the ſpeed that the 


welfare and ſafety of the nation require; from 


the year 1763 to 1775 the national debt has not 
been reduced more than eleven millions, which 


reduction does not amount fully to a million an- 


nually; during eight of the aboye years, the 


land tax was only three ſhillings in the pound; 


if it had been four, this additional ſhilling would 
in b Eight years have amounted to about 3,400,000 


H2 pounds. 


(6332 
pounds. But this deficiency has been fully 
compenſated by the contribution of two millions 
in five years, by the India Company; by the 
ſale of the French prizes which were taken be- 
fore the war, and by the money paid by the 
French for maintaining their priſoners. = 
If therefore during theſe eleven years, which 
immediately followed a ſucceſsful war, England 
has not been able to liquidate above a million a 
year of the debt, notwithſtanding this mighty in- 
creaſe of the commerce of the colonies, and in 
conſequence thereof an increaſe of trade to other 
places, what probability is there that a greater 
ſum can hereafter be annually liquidated ? 
The ignorant and factious will ſay this ariſes . 
from an unfair account of the publick treaſures; 
or from extravagant and injudicious diſburſe- 
ments of them. But the ingenuous enquirer 
will reflect, that during the above period Mr. 
Grenville, the Marquis of Rockingham, the 
Duke of Grafton, and Lord North, have been 
ſeverally, at the head of the treaſury; and as nei- 
ther they nor their friends and able coadjutors, 
when in or out of office, have been capable of 
pointing out a method of making any conſidera- 
ble lavings and paying annually larger ſums, the 
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fair inference is that the ſubject is incapable of it. 


And ſince every real patriot muſt acknowledge, 
that a greater annual reduction is abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary to put the nation in a ſtate of ſecurity, the 


legiſlature is reduced to the neceſſity of either 
impoſing heavier taxes on the Britiſh ſubjects, or 


_ compelling every part of the empire to contribute 


its proper ratio of tribute. 


The gentlemen in oppoſition, will ſcarce ap- 


prove of laying a tax of five ſhillings in the pound 
on land; or of raiſing the exciſe on beer ſo as 


to make it a penny a pot dearer to the la- 
bourer. Britain is ſuppoſed to contain above 
eight millions of people, and the Congreſs eſti- 
mate the inhabitants of North America, at about 
2,500,000. All parties acknowledge that Eng- 
land raiſes a revenue of ten millions, over and 


above the expence of collection; and it cannot 
be proved that the whole of the North American 
| colonies, raiſe above 100,000 pounds. Theſe 
facts are ſo extraordinary, that notwithſtanding 


their preſent notoriety, they will hereafter ſcarce 
be credited. If a revenue was raiſed on the co- 


lonies proportionable to their wealth and num- 
bers of inhabitants, the national debt would 


ſpeedily 


( 54 ) 
ſpeedily decreaſe, and 'no part of the empire 


would be long oppreſſed with heavy taxes, 
But the impropriety of the Americans contri- 
buting ſo little to the ſupport of the ſtate, will be 
ſtill more manifeſt by enquiring what the total 
of the taxes amount to which people of landed 
Property pay in America, and by taking a com- 
parative view of the price of labour, and Pro- 
viſions in England and America. 
A gentleman purchaſed an eſtate in the pro- 
vince of New-York, with about 2,400 /. ſter- 
ling : He ſtocked this eſtate, and lived on its 
produce, and the total of the taxes which he 
annually paid to the poor, church, county rate, 
province or ſtate, amounted to no more than 
L. I. 15. 74. ſterling. The country gentlemen in 
England, will make their own reflexions on this 
fact. It would be fooliſh and ridiculous to at- 
tempt to add luſtre to the Summer's noon day 
Sun. . 
A ſhip carpenter in the province of New- 
Tork can earn eleven ſhillings of their currency, 
or ſix ſhillings ſterling, a day; a houſe carpen- 
ter, or bricklayer, eight ſhillings currency, which 
is four ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling ; a common 
labourer three ſhillings and ſixpence currency, or 
ewo 


0-85: 
two ſhillings ſterling. It is well known that men 


employed in ſimilar branches of buſineſs, in 


England, cannot earn above two-thirds of the 
above ſums ; and yet the prices of beef, bread, 
rum, and moſt of the neceſſaries of life, are con- 

ſiderably lower in America than in England. 

On what principle therefore of policy, equity 
or humanity, ought the Engliſh artificers to be 
oppreſſed with taxes and the Americans exempt ? 


Why ſhould the ſhip-builder or ſailor of Boſton 
or New-York be put in a better condition than 
the ſhip-builder or ſailor of Whitby, or Port 


Glaſgow ?—Theſe in Britain are at leaſt as uſe- 
ful members of the empire as thoſe in America 
and if the former are loaded with taxes, which 
the latter are exempt from, and cannot with 


equal ſkill and induſtry live as comfortably, and 


acquire as much wealth, the laws are ſome- 
where defective. It is the duty of the legiſ- 
lature to remove this inequality. If it cannot 


be effected without ſome inconvenience, as there 
is no good without its alloy of ill, the real Pa- 
triot will not be at reſt till he has formed a plan 
which ſeems attended with the leaſt inconveni- 
ence. He will not ſupinely acquieſce in permit- 
ting his fellow citizens whoſe families or friend- 

ly 


(89-1) 
ly conneCtions, induce them to continue to re- 
ſide at home, to ſuffer notorious injuſtice. 
It would be unneceſſary to dwell longer on 


this ſubject, if ſome very worthy citizens were 


not almoſt rivetted in opinion, that the monopo- 
ly of commerce with the colonies is of itſelf a 
{ſufficient taxation; and if they are taxed it ſhould 
only be with intention to regulate their com- 
merce, or ſimply to affert the ſupremacy of 
Britain, without any intention of raiſing a re- 
venue. . | 

If this reſtrictive commerce had enabled Bri- 


tain to raiſe a revenue adequate to the demands 


of the ſtate, it would have been unneceſſary to 


call in the aid of the colonies; or if this reſtric- 


tion had prevented men of induſtry from acquir- 
ing wealth as eaſily in the colonies, as in Britain, 
it would have been cruel and unjuſt to have de- 
manded it, whatever might have been the cuſtom 


and law of the land, or even the neceſſities of the 


5 empire. 
In the preceding pages it hon been proved, 


that a proper revenue cannot be raiſed without 
too much oppreſling the people in England; and 
every American merchant knows that men of 
equal induſtry and capital, can much more 
readily 
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1 
readily acquire wealth in America than in Britain. 
Indeed the rapid increaſe of the wealth and com- 


merce of America, prove it to a demonſtration; 
for if the community increaſe in wealth, the indi- 
viduals of which it is compoſed muſt proportion- 
ably grow richer. 
All the nations in Europe exerciſe ſupreme 
authority over their colonies and tax them. The 
| Romans taxed their colonies, and ſometimes ex- 
acted a tribute of one-tenth of the corn, &c. 
which is equal to a land tax of real ſix ſhillings in 
the pound. 
1 equity and neceſſity of obliging every part | 
of the empire to contribute to its maintenance is ſo 
obvious, that the Americans would not have 
had the folly and inſolence to have oppoſed the 
meaſure, if the declarations of ſome gentlemen of 
diſtinguiſned character and ſtation here, with 
reſpect to the repugnance of the mode in which 
this contribution was required to be made to the 
principles of the conſtitution and the rights con- 
veyed to them by their charters, had not 8 
them encouragement for ſuch a conduct. 
Theſe declarations therefore, from whatever mo- 
tives they were made, have in reality much con- 
duced to involve this country in an expenſive 


1. | 1 War, 


„ 
war, brought the greateſt preſent miſery and ruin 
on ſome parts of the infatuated colonies, with 
impending danger of the ſame calamity to the 
reſt, and cannot ultimately tend to increaſe their 
freedom. 5 
A writer, who has been conſidered as the 


champion of liberty, and whoſe ſentiments many 


of the oppoſition have implicitly adopted on 
other occaſions, has been very much overlooked 
on the preſent. Junius ſays: * | 

« A ſeries of inconſiſtent meaſures has aliena- 
<« ted the colonies from their duty as ſubjects, 


sand from their natural affection to their com- 

mon country. When Mr. Grenville was pla- 

„ ced at the head of the Treaſury, he felt the 
* {mpoſſibility of Britain ſupporting ſuch an 


« eſtabliſhment as her former ſucceſſes had 
« made indiſpenſable,” and at the ſame time of 
3 „giving any ſenſible relief to foreign trade, 
Is and to the weight of the public debt. He 
| e thought it equitable that thoſe parts of the em- 


<« pire which had benefited moſt by the expences 
«K of the war, ſhould contribute ſomething to the 
c expences of the peace; and he had no doubt 
aof the conſtitutional right veſted in parliament 
cc to 


* See Junius, vol. 1. p. 8. 
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to raiſe the contribution. But unfortunately 
for this country, Mr. Grenville was at any 


3590 


rate to be depreſſed, becauſe he was miniſter; | 
* and Mr. Pitt and Lord Cambden were to be 


_ * the patrons of America, becauſe they were in 
* oppoſition, Their declaration gave ſpirit and 
argument to the colonies; and while perhaps 

e they meant no more than a ruin of a 


e miniſter, they in effect divided one half 
« of the empire from the other.“ 

At the words Mr. Piti Junius puts a mark of 
reference to a marginal note, which is in theſe 


words: © Yet Junius has been called the parti- 
” zan of Lord Chatham !”” 


, 


Junius alſo ſays, in 1 letter, — 4 When 


« Lord Chatham affirms, that the authori- 
«ty of the Britiſh legiſlature is not ſupreme 
* over the colonies in the ſame ſenſe in which it 


— liſten to 
„HIM with diffidence and reſpect, but without 


« js ſupreme over Great Britain 


« the ſmalleſt degree of conviction or afſent.” 
| Tho! theſe are the ſentiments of Junius, whoſe 


writings have been almoſt adored, as written by 
the God of Liberty, yet others, for having a- 
dopted the ſame ſentiments, are treated as the 


| &@ abettors 


* See Junius, vol. 2. p. 268, 269. 


„ 
abettors of tyranny ; and they who petitioned the 
Houſe, and addreſſed the throne, to maintain this 
ſupremacy ſo neceſſary to the welfare of Britain, 
are ſaid to preſent blood-thirſty petitions, and 


0 that a ſpirit of domination has led them with | 


© ſavage folly to addreſs the throne for the 
« ſlaughter of their brethren in America.” (See 
Dr. Price on Civil Liberty, &c. p. 76.) The 
author, whoſe zeal is ſo well expreſſed in the laſt 
ſentence, has declared ſentiments which, as they 


coincide, with thoſe of many of the American aſ- 


ſemblies, and of the Congreſs at Philadelphia, 
claim particular attention, The author declares, 
“That in every free ſtate every man is his own 
legiſlator, That civil liberty, in the moſt per- 
fect degree, can only be enjoyed in ſmall ſtates, 


where every member is capable of giving his ſuf- 


frages in perſon : but that in large ſtates ſuch 
near approaches may be made to pertect liberty, 


as ſhall anſwer all the purpoſes of government, 


by the appointment of repreſentatives or dele- 
gates. But if the laws are made by one man, or 
a junto of men, in a ſtate, and not by common 


conſent, a government by them does not differ 


from ſlavery. And if the repreſentatives or de- 
legates are choſen for long terms, by a part on- 
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ly of the ſtate, and ſubject to no controul from 
their conſtituents, the very idea of liberty will 
be loſt,” From theſe principles the author in- 
fers, „that no one community can have any 
power, or property, or legiſlation of another 
community that is not incorporated with it by a 
juſt. and adequate repreſentation. And that a 
country that is ſubject to the legiſlature of ano- 
ther country, in which it has no voice, is in a 
ſtate of ſlavery.” And conſequently if Britain 
exerciſes a ſupreme authority over the colonies, 
as they have no repreſentation in the Britiſh par- 
liament, they are in a ſtate of ſlavery. But as 
liberty is the unalienable right of a man, which 
neither individuals nor communities can be de- 
prived of by contract, compact, or favour, the 
colonies have a right to reſiſt Great Britain 
when ſhe endeavours to deprive them of it by 
taxation or legiſlation.” (See Dr. Price, p.27, &c.) 

If the above principles are juſt and true, it 
indiſputably follows : firſt, That all the nations 
in the world, except a very few, the whole of 
whoſe inhabitants ſcarcely amount to one mil- 
lion, have a right to riſe in rebellion to alter 
their preſent forms of government; ſince their 5 
laws are enacted either by one man, or a junto 

Ds gon 


(- 02) 
of men, and not by the whole of the people col- 
lected in a legiſlative capacity, nor by a juſt and 
adequate repreſentation of them. The ſtates of 
Holland, the Canton of Berne, the Hanſe towns, 


and even England itſelf, come under this pre- 


dicament: which laſt the author undoubtedly 
did not intend; for certainly nothing is leſs his 
diſpoſition than the wiſh to deſtroy the peace 
and good humour of England, and ſet in hoſtile 
array friend againſt friend, brother againſt bro- 
ther, and the ſon againſt the father. Yet un- 


| happily all this is implied in his pamphlet. For : 
* ſince in Great Britain, conſiſting of near ſix 
millions of inhabitants, 5723 perſons, moſt of 
them the loweſt of the people, elect one half of 
the houſe of commons,” (ſee Dr. Price, p. 15.) 


the legiſlature of Britain cannot be ſaid to be 
a juſt and adequate repreſentation of the people, 
and therefore the people have as juſt a right to 
rife in rebellion to remedy this imperfection of 


repreſentation, as the Americans have to rid 


themſelves of the ſupremacy of Britain; for it 
has been demonſtrated, ſo as not to leave a poſ- 


bility of doubt in the minds of the moſt ſan- 
guine favourers of America, that they neither 
are nor have been oppreſſed 3 and therefore the 


pre- 
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preſent rebellion can be ſolely on the pretence of 
ſecuring themſelves from future oppreſſion. 

2dly, That all the colonies belonging to the 
different nations of Europe, have a right to revolt, 
and form themſelves into independent ſtates, for 
they are all ſubject to the ſupremacy of their pa- 
rent ſtates, and none of them are governed by laws 
of their own making. Spain will not be much 
indebted to this author for exciting her colonies 
to rebel : neither can the cauſe of the Britiſh co- 
lonies be much benefited by ſupporting their re- 
bellion on ſuch principles only as would juſtify 
the immediate rebellion of every colony in the 
world : neither can any colonies be hereafter eſta- 
bliſhed, © for as neither compact, protection, or 
favour, can confer an obligation on them to re- 
main independent on their parent ſtate,” they will 
trade wherever intereſt or fancy prompts them : 
and conſequently no nation can have any motives 
to form expenſive eſtabliſhments of colonies, and 
therefore this plentiful ſpring of commerce and 
population would ſoon dry up. 5 

The form of government which this author 
repreſents as the moſt perfect, in which every 
man is his own legiſlator, is ſo far from being 
entitled to that pre eminence, that 1 it ought ra- 
ther 
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( 64 ) 
ther to be claſſed with the moſt imperfect ones: 
the other form which inveſts the legiſlative au- 
thority-in delegates choſen by the whole inhabi- 
rants, is liable to fewer exceptions ; altho', if 


thoſe delegates are only choſen for a ſhort pe- 


riod, and their power limited by being obliged 
to conſult their conſtituents, this form will par- 


take much of the imperfections of the other. 


In a ſtate where every man is a legiſlator, the 
citizens, inſtead of employing themſelves in the 


peaceful occupations of arts and commerce, will 


form themſelves into factious political cabals: 


the aſſemblies of the ſtate, if the ſtate be of any 


magnitude, muſt conſiſt of ſuch multitudes as 
will unavoidably be tumultuous and diſorderly; 
the voice of the worthy and the modeſt will be 
ſeldom heard; the bold, the ambitious, the art- 
ful, will have moſt ſway; an Alcibiades will 


rule, and a Socrates will be martyred ; a The- 
miſtocles, a Xenophon and Ariſtides baniſhed; 
the great Pericles fined, and his ſon with five 
other admirals put to death when they deſerved 
| laurels for the victory they had obtained; a vain- 
glorious war, unjuſt as deſtructive, reſolved 
againſt Syracuſe, and the whole revolted city of 
| Myteline ordered to be maſſacred. If any one 


reflects 


„ 
reflects on what was ated in the Campus Mar- 
tius of Rome, from the murder of the Gracchi 
to the eſtabliſhment of the ſovereignty in the per- 
fon of Auguſtus Ceſar, it will diminiſh his at- 
tachment to that form of government where 
every man acts as legiſlator. But if any one 
wiſhes to ſce the glaring imperfections of this 
form of government, let him read in Polybius 
the revolt of the Carthagenian mercenaries, after 
the firſt Punic war, when every ſoldier became 
his own legiſlator, till they were at laſt reduced to 
ſeek relief by ſubmitting themſelves to the arbi- 
trary command of ſuch wretches as Spendius and 
A 8 
The imperfections of this government are ſo 
numerous, that it has no where long ſubſiſted, 
but has become the prey of ſome artful and 
ambitious demagogue. If theſe forms are ſo 


- 


very neceſſary to the welfare of mankind, that 
it is even juſtifiable to commence a civil war 
to eſtabliſh them, it is ſomewhat ſurprizing there 
never has been any conſiderable eſtabliſhment of 
them. The pious will not adopt ſuch an opi- 


nion, as it ſeems derogatory to the wiſdom of 


Providence : the naturaliſt well obſerves, that 
all animals, and even inanimate machines, are 
conſtrued 
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ther to be claſſed with the moſt imperfect ones: 
the other form which inveſts the legiſlative au- 
thority-in delegates choſen by the whole inhabi- 
tants, is liable to fewer exceptions ; altho', if 
thoſe delegates are only choſen for a ſhort pe- 
riod, and their power limited by being obliged 
to conſult their conſtituents, this form will par- 
take much of the imperfections of the other, | 

In a ſtate where every man is a legiſlator, the 
citizens, inſtead of employing themſelves in the 
peaceful occupations of arts and commerce, will 
form themſelves into factious political cabals : 
the aſſemblies of the ſtate, if the ſtate be of any 
magnitude, muſt conſiſt of ſuch multitudes as 
will unavoidably be tumultuous and diſorderly ; 
the voice of the worthy and the modeſt will be 
ſeldom heard; the bold, the ambitious, the art- 
ful, will have moſt ſway; an Alcibiades will 
rule, and a Socrates will be martyred ; a The- 
miſtocles, a Xenophon and Ariſtides baniſhed; 
the great Pericles fined, and his ſon with five 
other admirals put to death when they deſerved 
laurels for the vietory they had obtained; a vain- 

glorious war, -unjuſt as deſtructive, reſolved 
againſt Syracuſe, and the whole revolted city of 
e ordered to be maſſacred, If any one 
reflects 
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reflects on what was ated in the Campus Mar- 
tius of Rome, from the murder of the Gracchi 
to the eſtabliſhment of the ſovereignty in the per- 
ſon of Auguſtus Ceſar, it will diminiſh his at- 
tachment to that form of government where 
every man acts as legiſlator. 
| wiſhes to ſce the glaring imperfections of this 
form of government, let him read in Polybius 
the revolt of the Carthagenian mercenaries, after 
the firſt Punic war, when every ſoldier became 
his own legiſlator, till they were at laſt reduced to 
ſeek relief by ſubmitting themſelves to the arbi- 
trary command of ſuch wretches as Spendius and 
Matho. ths . 

The imperfections of this government are ſo 
numerous, that it has no where long ſubſiſted, 
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but has become the prey of ſome artful and 


ambitious demagogue. If theſe forms are ſo 
very neceſſary to the welfare of mankind, that 
it is even juſtifiable to commence a civil war 
to eſtabliſh them, it is ſomewhat ſurprizing there 
never has been any conſiderable eſtabliſnment of 


them. The pious will not adopt ſuch an opi- 
nion, as it ſeems derogatory to the wiſdom of 
the naturaliſt well obſerves, that 
all animals, and even inanimate machines, are 
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9 
conſtructed of that form which beſt anſwers the 
purpoſes for which they ſeem intended. The 
knowledge of the optician and anatomiſt, ſcanty 
as it is, is yet ſufficient to convince him that the 
eye is of that form which beſt anſwers the pur- 
poſes of viſion; he perceives in ſome degree the 


propriety and neceſſity of every muſcle, coat, 


and humour which compoſes that delightful or- 


gan; he is convinced there is nothing defective, 


nothing redundant. The moraliſt who reflects on 


the mental world, makes the ſame obſervation 
on the inſtincts and paſſions of animals; he will 


not therefore readily acquieſce with Dr. Price, 


that man, the ſovereign of the earth, is the only 
animal of imperfect conſtruction, which he cer- 
tainly is, if the form of government which the 
Doctor has given a ſketch of, be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to his welfare; ſince it neither now is, nor 


ever was, eſtabliſhed to any extenſive degree; 


and therefore this defect muſt ariſe from the na. 


tural imperfection of man. 


It falls not within the purpoſe of this diſqui- 


ſition to attempt to deſcribe the moſt excellent 
forms of government; but on this occaſion it 
may not be 1mproper to declare that the princi- 
pal purpoſes of government of every ſtate are 


the 


C Of 
the protection and ſecurity of the perſons and 
property of its members, which are beſt obtain- 
ed by a ſyſtem of equitable laws, whoſe authority 
protects the weakeſt and controuls the mightieſt. 
In every nation, where ſuch a ſyſtem of laws are 
eſtabliſhed and reverenced, the inhabitants will 
be happy, whatever may have been the original 


or preſent form of government, It is for theſe 


' reaſons that ſome of the ableſt political writers 


have properly called government an empire of 


laws, and not of men. Let any one examine 


the government of England and its American 


colonies ſince the Revolution, and he muſt ac- 
knowledge that they have been bleſt with the go- 


vernment of laws; no king or governor has 


dared to ſubſtitute bis will for law; no fortifica- 


tion has been erected, no military force eſtabliſh- 


ed to over-awe the colonies ; the inhabitants 


have been permitted to carry their own arms; 
and 1t has been already clearly proved that they 
have neither been loaded with taxes nor other- 


wiſe oppreſt, ſo as to prevent their living com- 


fortably, and rapidly encreaſing in wealth. 


Wherefore, their preſent revolt has ariſen ſole- 
ly from ſpeculative notions, the folly and wick- 


edneſs of which muſt appear to every one who 


. con- 
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conſiders, that though ſome of the ableſt men in 
different ages and nations have propoſed differ- 
ent forms of government, yet they widely differ 
from each other, and no one of them has met 


with univerſal approbation.—lf America could 
detach herſelf from Great Britain, without being 


guilty of ingratitude, and the moſt notorious in- 
juſtice; without the ruin of her trade, the de- 


ſtruction of her faireſt towns, the miſery and 


ſlaughter of her inhabitants, yet the wiſeſt may 


doubt whether it would be a deſirable event; 
and whether they were not changing an excellent 
form of government for a bad one. If the dif- 


ferent provinces of America were formed into 


ſeparate independant ſtates, and united in a 


general confederacy, what ſecurity is there that 


they would continue long in peace? Connecticut 


and Penſylvania are even now at variance about 


the limits of their provinces, notwithſtanding 
their union againſt Great Britain, and fourſcore 


of one party were killed in the conteſt laſt year. 


Are the inhabitants of America more wile ? 


more virtuous ? or leſs avaricious than the an- 
cient Grecians; who by their diſſentions ſo weak- 


ened each other as to become an eaſy prey to 


their common enemy? 
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'Till the late diſturbances the Americans 
lived in perfect eaſe and freedom, every man's 
perſon and property was quite ſecure; he was 
only amenable to the laws, and thoſe ſo mild 
that they reſtrained no man more from the exer- 


ciſe of his natural liberty, than a good man 
would wiſh to reſtrain himſelf if there was no 
municipal law at all. The preſs was open, con- 


verſation free, no perſecution for religious prin- 


ciples, every man was at liberty to worſhip God 
after his own mode. The ſpirit of freedom 
flouriſhed in every village. Their number and 
wealth increaſed ſo faſt, that England would 
ſoon have as little power as ſhe has hitherto had 
inclination to oppreſs and enſlave them, which 
makes the folly of thoſe in America who are the 


authors of this war, as notorious as their wicked- 
neſs, 
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Mark ye this, 

The Devil can cite Scripture for bis purpoſe, 
An evil foul, producing holy witneſs, 

Ts like a villain with a Smiling check, - 

A goodly apple rotten at the beart. 
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